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TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE.* 


So many spurious books are published now-a-days, pretending to 
be from and concerning ‘ the great,’ that we could not help feeling 
a misgiving now and then respecting the authenticity of the delight- 
ful volumes before us. We were ashamed however the next mo- 
ment; and if the author has wished to take his readers in, he has 
succeeded most completely with ourselves, and in the teeth of our 
very doubts : for we began and we close the work with perfect good 
faith, Had it been a manufacture, we should say, in spite of the 
German quotations, that ‘Count Standhal’ had written it: and 
yet there is more ‘ Germanism’ in the feelings than he could prob- 
ably have put into it. In short, we take the ‘German Prince’ for 
granted: and a very extraordinary prince he1s. The translator, 
who either does not know or [affects not to know the specific 
princely identity of his author, conjectures him to be Prince Puckler 
Muskan, a Prussian subject, who is known to have travelled in 
England and Ireland at the date of the letters of which the work 
consists, In this case, the author is a nobleman, 6f a rank corres- 
ponding to the ducal rank in England, the possessor of which is 
styled Prince by our heralds. ‘ Puckler Muskan’ sounds like a 
name ina fairy-tale; but there is no end of the strange names and 
illustrious obscurities of princes in Germany, many of them origin- 
ally sovereigns with a few acres of dominion a-piece, and a court 
and army consisting all of officers. However, our author is not 
destined to be as obscure as other illustrious personages. 

Prince Puckler Muskan, at the date of his correspondence (and 
long may he live to write and delight more) appears to have been a 
gentleman of thirty-six years of age, of origin part German and part 
French, of a character congenial with such origin, to wit, equally 
thoughtful and lively, given alike to day-dreams and very solid 
satisfactions, and perhaps on that account grown a little effeminate 
and hypochondriacal ; for which reason he resolved, one fine 
morning, to brush up his faculties, and rouse a considerable degree 
of natural energy and manhood by taking a run over the world, | 
Accordingly he orders his comfortable and princely carriage, rolls 
over the roads of Germany and the finer ones of England, and 
before he has got half-way on his tour, begins grappling with every 
active pleasure in his way, and liberalizing in every possible manner, 
practical as well as theoretical. He gets out of his carriage to run! 
He foregoes it to ride on stage coaches: he walks, he rides at full 
speed, he climbs precipices, he relishes rain like a duck ; he cries 
out with delight (Vol. I, p. 24); he ties a handkerchief over his 
horse’s eyes, and pushes him down a ha-ha; he dines, drinks, and 
laughs with all sorts of people: he carries ‘a cargo’ of halfpence 
in his pocket, that he may throw them among the Irish, like grain 
among chickens; he is an anti-aristocrat, though a prince; his 
religion is the best in the world, at least we think so, because it is 
to a tittle our own, or very near it; he is a great admirer of poetry, 
and plays, and hope, and philosophy, and imagination, and good 
sense, and landscapes, and pretty women ; furthermore, he under- 
stands what he talks about ; and finally, that he may leave out no 
humanity in his catalogue, he is a punster! This ‘German Prince’ 
says that the world is getting on, and that it must and shall get on, 
and he does what he can to assist it. Oh rare Germanism, and 
France, and Rousseau, and active and contemplative Goéthe, and 
the press, and the ‘ Glorious Three Days,’ and a marvellous prince 
here and there, and stupid princes in general, what fine times will 
you not help to bring about ! 

If this is not an author to suit the readers of Tue TATLER, we 
know not who is; and accordingly we announce our intention of 
making large use of his book,—of carving ample, nay, huge slices 


* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829 ; 
ys Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and 
3 necdotes of Distinguished Public Characters. By a German Prince, 

vols. 8vo. London: Effingham Wilson. 








out of it, and of cutting and coming again. In only one or two 
matters have we differed with him; but these only prove the since- 
rity of our liking. Once or twice we have thought him a little 
coarse; but that is because he is a Prince. A man cannot always 
help the consequences of his breeding. We venture to say he does 
not know Lord Byron, or the real reasons why liberal as well as 
illiberal have quarrelled with him: and perhaps he is, upon the 
whole, a little too restless ; but that is also because he is a Prince, 
and has too easy a carriage at his command, and can spend eighty 
pounds in a day upon presents, For the same reason, he begins 
with making a great mistake about the condition of the poor in 
England; so great a one that we shall not quote it, because it 
would appear inconsistent with the rest of his book. The truth is, 
he rolled in his carriage through England, and saw little of it, com- 
pared with Ireland and Wales. When he gets into Ireland, where 
he was thrown into contact with the poor, he is shocked at their 
condition, and becomes quite a radical. 

And so now, dear reader, let us set off with this delightful 
tourist. You will like him the more you read him. You will long 
to have known him, to have breakfasted with him; and, in fact, you 
shall do both. He is a capital breakfaster, and he knows how to 
know ; which may be thought a strange saying, but there is a quin- 
tessence of common sense in it, ‘ though we say it who shouldn’t.’ 
His friend Goéthe tells us (what indeed we may gather from his 
books, for he is too modest to tell it himself), that all the women 
like him; and this they would not do, if his knowledge were not of 
the sort just mentioned. He is one of those who have the art, or 
rather the gift, or rather the privilege of a true and natural man, 
of doing away with all that is irrelevant and uncomfortable in the 
process of acquaintance-making, and fetching forth heart to meet 
heart. But here is his carriage at the door :— 

‘ If I had the honour to be the wandering Jew (who of course 
must have money ad (libitum), I should certainly spend the test 
part of my mortality on the high road, and specially in England. 
’Tis so delightful ‘* fora man of my opinions and character.” In 
the first place, no human being troubles or constrains me. Where- 
ever I pay well, [ am the first person (always an agreeable feeling 


| for the lordly sons of men), and meet with none but smiling faces 


and obliging people, full of zeal to serve me. Continued motion 
without fatigue keeps the body in health, and the rapidly sueceeding 
changes in beautiful free nature have the same strengthening in- 
fluence on the mind. I must confess that I am partly of Dr John- 
son’s opinion :—he maintained that the greatest human felicity was 
to drive rapidly over an English road in a good postchaise, with a 
pretty woman by one’s side. 

‘It is one of the most agreeable sensations in the world to me 
to roll along in a comfortable cle and to stretch myself out at 
my ease while my eye feasts on ever-changing pictures, like 
those of a magic lantern, As they they awaken fancies 
serious and gay, tragic and comic; and I find an intense pleasure 
in filling up the sketches thus presented to my eye. What strange 
fantastic shapes often start up with the rapidity of lightning, and 
flit before my mind Ike figures in the clouds, Then if my fancy 
droops her wings I read and ‘sleep in my carriage. I am little 
troubled with my baggage, which from long practice is so well 
arranged that I can get at anything I want in a moment, without 
tormenting my servants. Sometimes, when the weather is fine, 
and the country beautiful, I walk for miles t er; in short, I can 
desire no more perfect freedom than I enjoy here. Lastly, it is no 
slight pleasure that I can close the day by devoting a tranquil hour 
to conversing with the friend of my heart on all that has passed 
before me.’"—Vol. 1. p. 14. 


This friend, as the reader may guess, is a lady. To her all the let- 
ters are addressed, and they give us ahigh opinion of herself as well 
as the writer.—There is little about England in the first part of 
his tour. The volumes by the way do not ‘ begin with the beginning.” 
There is much which the translator has not given, and which is 
promised under certain contingencies, byandby. We are therefore 
speedily borne in our author’s carriage into Wales, where he pays 
a visit to the thousand times visited and recorded Ladies of Lian- 
gollen, one of whom is lately dead. Often as their story has been 
told, we cannot omit our author’s version of it:— 
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THE TATLER. 





‘Fifty-six years ago, two young, pretty and fashionable ladies, 
Lady Elenot Butler, co hte: He! «ik the late Ponsonby, 
took it in their heads to hate tien, to love only ther, and t 
live from that hour in some reotehe itage. The lution 

immediately executed; and ftom that time neither lady has ever 
passed a night out of their cottage. On the other hand, no one 
who is presentable travels in Wales unprovided with an introduc- 
tion to them. It is affirmed that the scandal of the great world 
interests them as much as when they lived in it; and that their 
curiosity to know what passes has preserved all its freshness. I 
had compliments to deliver to them from several ladies, but I 
neglected to furnish myself with a letter. I therefore sent my card, 
determined if they declined my visit, as I was led to fear, to storm 
the cottage. Here, as elsewhere, however, in England, a little 
easily opened the door, and I immediately received a gracious 
invitation to a second breakfast. Passing along through a 
charming road to atrim and pretty pleasure ground, in a quarter 
of an hour I reached a smal! but tasteful gothic cottage, situated 

re 


ctly opposite to Dinas Bran, various glimpses of which were | 


visible through openings cut in the trees. I alighted, and was re- 
ceived at the door by the two ladies. Fortunately, I was already 








—— , 


of an hundred waggons attached together and rolling rapidly along 
tpe eon railways, cranes drawing up heavy loads, water-cou 

fc. It took me a consitlerablle time to give even a hasty glance at 
this busy and complieatéd scene. In order to reach a remote part 
of the works, where they were then blasting rocks with gunpowder 
—a process which I had a great desire to see,—I was obliged to 
lie down in one of the little iron waggons which serve for the con. 
veyance of the slate, and are drawn by ineans of a windlass thro 

a gallery hewn in the solid rock, only four feet in height, four 
hundred paces in length, and pitch dark. It is a most disagreeable 
sensation to be dragged through this narrow passage at full speed, 
and in Egyptian darkness, after having had ample opportunity of 
seeing at the entrance the thousand abrupt jagged proj ections by 
which one is surrounded. Few strangers make the experiment, 
spite of the tranquillizing assurances of the guide who rides before, 
It is impossible to get rid of the idea that if one came in contact 
with any of these salient points, one would, in all probability, make 
one’s egress without a head. After passing through this gallery, 
had to walk along a path at the edge of a precipice, only two feet 
wide, and without any railing or defence ; then to pass through a 
second low cavern, when I reached the fearfully magnificent scene 





— by hearsay for their peculiarities; [| might otherwise 
ve found it difficult to repress some expression of astonishment. 
Imagine two ladies, the eldest of whom, Lady Eleanor, a short, 


of operations. 


‘It was a subterranean world! Above the blasted walls of slate, 
smooth as a mirror, and several hundred feet high, scarcely eno 











robust woman, begins to feel her years a little, being now eighty- | of the blue heaven was visible to enable me to distinguish mid-da 
three; the other, a tall and impositig person, esteems herself still | from twilight. ‘The earth on which we stood was likewise blasted 
useful, being only seventy-four. Both wore their still abundant | rock; just in the middle was a deep cleft, six or eight feet wide 
hair, combed straight back and powdered, a round man’s hat, a | Some children of the workinen were amusing themselves in leaping 
man’s cravat and waistcoat, but in the place of inexpressibles, a| across this chasm, for the sake of earning a few pence. ‘The per- 
short petticoat and boots; the whole covered by a coat of blue | pendicular sides were hung with men, who looked like dark birds 
cloth, of a cut quite peculiar,—a sort of middle term between a/| striking the rock with their long picks, and throwing down masses 
man’s coat and a lady’s riding habit. Over this Lady Eleanor wore, | of slate, which fell with a sharp and clattering sound. But ona 
first, the grand cordon of the order of St Louis across her shoulder; | 


secondly, the same order around her neck ; thirdly, the small cross | 


of the same in her button-hole, and, “ pour comble de gloire,” a 
golden lily of nearly the natural size, as a star,—all, she said, pre- 
sents of the Bourbon family. So far the whole effect was somewhat 
Tudicrous. . But now you must imagine both ladies with that agree- 
able “aisance,” {that air of the world of the “ ancien regimé,” 
coarteots and entertaining, without the slightest affectation; speak- 
ing French as well as any English woman of my acqtaintance ; and 
above. all, with that essential polite, unconstrained, and simply 
cheerful manner of the good society of that day, which, in our 
serious, hard-working age of business, appears to be going to utter 
decay. J was really affected with a melancholy sort of pleasure in 
contemplating it in the persoms of the amiable old ladies, who were 


#mong the last of its living representatives ; nor could I witness, | 


without lively sympathy, the uninterrupted, natural, and affectionate 
attention with which the younger treated her somewhat infirmer 
friend, and anticipated all her wants. The charm of such actions 
lies chiefly in the manner in which they are performed,—in things 


which appear small and insignificant, but which are never lost upon | 


a susceptible heart. 


* I began by saying that I estcemed myself fortunate in being | 
el 


rmitted to deliver to the fair recluses the compliments with which 

‘was vy by my grandfather, who had had the honour of visit- 
ing 'thém fifty years ago. Their beauty, indeed, they had lost, but 
not their memory: they remembered the C very well, imme- 
diately produced an old memorial of him, and only expressed their 
‘wonder that so ‘young a man was dead already. Not only the 
venerable ladies, but their house was full of interest ; indeed it con- 
‘tained some real treasures. There is scarcely a remarkable person 
of the last ‘half-century, who has not sent them a portrait or some 
ctifiogity or antique, as a token of remembrance. The collection of 





these, a well-furnished library, a delightful situation, an equable, | 


tranquil life, and perfeet friendship and union—these have been 
their possessions ; and if we may judge by their robust old age and 
their cheerful temper, they have not chosen amiss.’—Vol. I, p. 19. 


Speaking of accidental profiles and other pictures, formed by the 
dutlities of rocks, the author ‘says,— 


‘ A more remarkable object is a rock a little further on (near 
Bangor) in the form of a bishop with crosier and mitre, as if he had 
just started from the caverns of the mountains to preach Christianity 
to the heathen, Whence comes it, that when Nature plays these 
tricks, the effect is almost always sublime; when Art seeks to 
imitate them, it is invariably ludicrous ?—P. 26. 


“The reason, we take it, is, that in the one case, we are thrown 


upon a sense of the wonderful mystery of Nature, and its connexion 


with the most familiar objects: in the other, we know what the 
intention is, and laugh at a man’s thrusting himself in Nature’s way. 
“Here follows w striking account of a slate-quarry. ‘The author is 
a capital describer, whether of gay scenes or gloomy :— 
‘1 followed a very romantic road, which led me through the 


park, and then along the bank of a beautifully wooded mountaio 
stream, and in about an hour arrived at the slate-quarry, which lies 






the of the mountains, six miles from the castle. From what 
T have ly told you, you may imagine what a vast work this is. 
Five or six terraces of great extent rise one above another on 


the side of a mountain’; along thiese swarm men, machines, trains 


sudden the whole mountain seemed to totter, loud cries of warning, 

re-echoed from various points—the mine was sprang. A large mass 
of rock loosened itself slowly and majestically from above, fell 
down with a mighty plunge, and while dust and splinters darkened 
| the air like smoke, the thunder rang aloud in wild echoes. 

‘These operations, which are of almost daily necessity in one 
part or other of the quarry, are so dangerous, that, according to 
the statement of the overseer himself, they calculate on an average 
of a hundred and fifty men wounded, and seven or eight killed ina 
year. An hospital, exclusively devoted to the workmen on this 
property, receives the wounded ; and on my way I had met, without 
being aware of it, the body of one who had fallen the day before 
yesterday; “car c’est comme un champ de bataille.” The people 
who escorted it were so smartly dressed and so decorated with 
flowers, that I at first took the procession for a wedding, and Jwas 
shocked when, in answer to my enquiry for the bridegroom, one of 
the attendants pointed in silence to the coffin which followed at 
some distance. The overseer assured me that half the accidents 
were owing to the indifference of the men, who are too careless to 
| remove in time, and to a sufficient distance, though at every explo- 
| sion they have full warning given them. 





The slate invariable splits 
| in sharp-edged flakes, so that an inconsiderable piece thrown to a 
| great distance, is sufficient to cut a man’s hand, leg, or even head 
| off. On one occasion this last, as | was assured, actually hap- 
pened, 
‘ As we ourselves were not far enough from the “ foyer,” Linstantly 
| obeyed the signal, and turned on the left through the infernal gal- 
lery, to inspect the more peaceful operations; these are extremely 
varied and interesting. Paper cannot be cut more rapidly and 
neatly than slates are here; and no deal board can split more 
| easily and delicately, than the blocks which the workinen with one 
; single stroke of the smaller mallet divide into slices, from three to 
The rough 
blocks come from the region T have just described, down Parisian 
“ montagnes russes,” to the stone hewers; and, as in those, the 
downward impetus of the loaded waggons sends them up again 
when empty,’— Vol. I, p 49. a ee ee ; 
‘ Bangor is a bathing-place ; that is, everybody may jump into the 
sea who likes it. The artificial arrangements for the purpose are 
' reduced to the private tub-establishment of one old woman, who 
_ lives in a wretched hovel on the shore; and if an order is given an 
hour before, heats the sea-water in pots and kettles on her hearth, 
and proceeds “sans facon,” to undress, and afterwards to rub 
down and dress again, any stranger who may come unprovided 
| with aservant. I entered her hut accidentally, and after I had 
taken a bath of this sort, “ pour la rarité du fait,’ I hired a boat to 
| take me across the arm of the sea which divides Wales from the 
Island of Anglesea. Here is another castle, built by Edward J, and 
| destroyed by Cromwell; it was originally even of greater extent 
than that of Caernarvon, and covered five acres of land; but the 
ruins are less picturesque, in consequence of its having lost all its 
| towers. ‘To see it thoroughly, one mast walk along the narrow and 
lofty walls, which are wholly unprotected. The boy who keeps the 
keys ran along like a squirrel; but the barber of the town, who 
offered his services as guide when I landed, left me in the lurch at 
the first step. The ruin stands in the park of a Mr Bulkley: with 
singular bad. taste he has made a tennis-court within its enclosure. 
His house commands a very celebrated view. It is, however, far 
surpassed with one I met about a mile anda half further on, from 4 
simple and elegant cottage, called Craig y Don. This is a true 


; gem,—one of those blessed spots which leave nothing to wish, It 


| four feet in breadth, as thin as the thinnest pasteboard. 
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0s between thickly-wooded rocks, close to the sea: not too large, 
be adorned like a boudoir surrounded by the greenest turf, aad by 
the blended beauty of flowers of all colours. The whole house, 
with its thatched roof, and viranda tapestried with China roses and 
blue convolvuluses, forms a picture which, enclosed as it is, between 
wood and rocks, forms the most indescribably beautiful contrast 
with the sublime scenery round it. Labyrinth footpaths wind in all 
directions through the cool and shady thicket, subdividing into 
many and exquisite fragments the rich treasures of landscape beauty 
afforded by the situation. Beneath and in front lies the deep blue 
sea, whose serf beats against the sharp-pointed rocks on which J 
stood; while further away, on its smooth mirror, a hundred fishing- 
boats and other vessels were gliding to and fro. Among them I 
descried the cutter of the proprieter of Craig y Don lying at anchor, 
and two steam-boats; one of which, far in the distance, left a long 
one of smoke; the other, close to shore, sent up a slender column 
if white vapour. On the right, a deep bay stretches into the land, 
studded with little islands of every character and form, some clothed 
with brushwood, others bare and almost polished by the waves; 
some covered with little huts, others crowned with upright, tower- 
like rocks. On turning again toward the strait, and following jits 
gradual contraction, my eye rested with amazement on that stupen- 
dous chain bridge which closes the prospect; that giant work, 





which is justly called the er wonder of the world, aad which, 
bidding defiance to nature, has united two portions of land which 
she had severed by the ocean. I shall have an opportunity here- | 
after of describing it more nearly; from this point it logks as if. 
spiders had woven it in the air.’ —Vol. I, p. 89. 

At Caernarven our Prince meets with an innkeeper’s daughter, 
*a Hebe with dark locks,’ who waits upon him, shews'him about 
the town, reads his books, and complains that he does not read 
enough,—that when he is not walking about, he ‘ does nothing but 
eat.’ Here, however, is a taste of the German mode in which he 
brings moonlight and maid-servants together :— 

* Long had the moon’s sickle stood aloft injthe deep blue heavens, 
when the dark-locked Hebe welcomed me back to Cienareea 


The following is more in his French style :— 





| 


UNENGAGED PERFORMERS AND LATE HOURS. 
aT 
TQ THE TATLER. 

My Dear Mr Tatrer,—Is it not a shame that such perform- 
ers as Kean, Miss Kelly, and Mr Jones (Puff Jones), are not en- 
gaged? I mast say, I think Captain Polhill and Mr C. Kemble do 
not cater well for the public, particularly the latter. I wish you 
would recommend the managers to epes at six o'clock, and com- 
mence at half-past precisely. I am sure such a system would 
answer much better. 

Yours, 
A Constant Reaper. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES oF LAST AleuT. 


Drury-Lang.—The Exile—The Days of Atheas—Hyder Ali. 
Covent-GarveNn.—Henry the Bighth—Neuha's Cave. 














Drury Lane. 
We experienced a great disappointment last night in the new show, 
or spectacle, or series of ,pictures, or whatever else it is called, 
entitled Phe Days of Athens. We expected, it is true, nothing 
particularly true to classicality in a piece that,announced Hope and 
Industry among the mythological personages of Greece; but we 
had heard much of Mr Ducrow, whom we never before had the 
pleasure of seeing: we had been reading a panegyric on him in 
‘The Tour of the German Prince’ (the reader shall have it to- 
morrow); and we did not expect to find him mixed up with tinsel 





pantomime scenery, common-place verses, and faded allegories. 


} 


‘Thad read thus far, when the little Eliza (the said Hebe) , What is meant by Te Days of Athens, we cannot tell. The nature 


appeared with my breakfast, and with an arch goodnature bid me 


morning “after my long sleep.” She had just been to church, 
ad ail the consciousness of being well dressed, and was waiting 
upon a foreigner ; three things which greatly incline women to be 


| whom he encourages to represent all sorts of deities and.personifi- 


| and muslin calves 


of the spectacle is this :—A very loud old gentleman, with a beard, 
(Mr Gomersau), has a sop (Mr Ducrow), 


tender-hearted. She accordingly seemed almost embarrassed when | cations, and a servant (Mr Gutngrt), who occasionally varies the 


I enquired about my departure early the following morning; but 
was soon consoled when I promised to leave her my travelling 
library, and to bring her a fresh assortment of books in a week. 

‘After dinner I went, under her guidance, to visit the walks round 
the town. One of them is most romantically placed on a large 
rock. We saw ‘from thence Snowdon in almost transparent clear- 
ness, undimmed by a single cloud; and I could not restrain some 
feelings of vexation at haying so exactly missed the right day. 

* After this .pastoral .walk, “tender mutton” closed a day o 
whith Tam sorry-to have nothing more interesting to record.’— 


Pgs. 


This phrase, ‘tender mutton,’ is the author’s own. Whenever 


| representation with some minor energies of his own,—-now giving 


| us a dance, and now a thrust with a spear. Mr Ducrow, in succes- 


, sion, is Time, Neptune, Mars, Mercury, &c.; then the Passions, Fear, 


| Anger, and the rest; then the ‘Seasons; and then Phaeton, and the 


Last Man. In the character of Mars he gave us some fine, 
| strenuous attitudes, such as enable.us clearly enough to see what 
good things he can do, and how .excellent his Antique Statues 
' must be, that we have heard so much of; the Passions also were 
good, though inferior; but the Seasons were inefficient pictures, 











English words are-quoted in that manner in the translator’s version, with the uncomfortable anomaly of being half living and half 


‘they are such as he found them in the German text. We conclude | painted ; the old gentleman, bis father, played a kind of showman to 
for the present with the author’s opinion of the right respectable | ‘ 


ae : : him, explaining what it was all about in poor verses; the servant 
order of Englishmen, and of our arrogant aristocracy. He is,a_ Hiren 4 8 P 








Prince, and,yet hear what he-says :— | occasionally made chis appearance, like a ‘kind of tragedy-clown ; 
and altogether, in spite of the evident talents of Mr Ducrow, the 
pieces was such a mixture of times and places, of Greek and 
Gothic, of remotest fiction and matter of fact, that the audience 
grew tired, and hissed. At one time the scene was occupied by a 
swan, who was to represent, we believe, some fine season or time of 
day, and who had the stage to himself for a good while, occasion- 
ally hitching himself along instead of gliding, and interestingly 
dipping his beak and tossing up his legs ! 

The finest sight of all was Mr Ducrow’s graceful and energetic 
He looks as if constant action must keep him in the 
very best health, and his blood run in his veins like Burgundy. 


Towards evening I arrived at the house of my worthy Colonel, 
- St Asaph) a true Englishman, in the best sense of the word. 

e and his family received me.in the friendliest manner. Country 
gentlemen of his class, who are in easy circumstances (with us they 
would be thought rich), and.fili a respectable station in society; | 
who are not eager and anxious pursuers of fashion in London, | 
but seek to win the affection of their neighbours and tenants; 
whose hospitality is not mere ostentation; whose manners are 
neither “exclusive? nor outlandish ; but who find their dignity 
in a domestic life, polished by education and adorned by affluence, 
and in the observance of the strictest integrity ; such form the most 
truly respectable class of Englishmen. Inthe great world of Lon- 
don, indeed, they play an obscure part; but on the wide stage of 
humanity, one of the most noble and elevated that can be allotted 
to man. Unfortunately, however, the predominance and the arro- 
gance of the English aristocracy is 6o great, and that of fashion 
yet'so much more absolute and tyrannous, that sych families, if my 
tribute of praise and admiration were ever to fall under their eye, 
would probably feel less flattered by it than they would if | enume- 
rated them among the leaders of “ton.” 

‘Fo what a pitch this weakness reaches, even among the wor- 
thiest people in this country, is not to be believed without actual 
observation and experience, without seeing all classes of society 
affected by it in the most ludicrous manner.’—P. 137. , 

By far the most entertaining extracts are to come yet; but we 
go through the volumes in due order. ST 


Erratum in the letter on the Education of Women, No 374, for 





person. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The work sent by A. B. is received, and will be duly perused. 
The Geographical Amours of J. BO. shall be inserted. 
G. S. is received. 
Thanks to M. S. 


Queries like these put by W. R., would be more likely to meet with a 
satisfactory answer m such a paper as the Times. 


Tn answer to our friendly ‘ Eternal Reader,’ who will pardon us for being 


so late, itappears to usthat we should letter the volumes he speaks of, 
‘ Mixed Drama.’ Wecan think of nothing better at present ; and at al! 





Algum diu, read Algun dia. 





events, the title would be comprehensive. 
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THE TATLER. 








Trura anp Merapnysics.—The study of 
metaphysics has this advantage, at least—it promotes 
acertain integrity and uprightness of understanding , 
which is a cure for the spirit of lying. He who has 
devoted himself to the discovery of truth, feels neither 
pride nor pleasure in the invention of falsehood, and 
cannot condescend to any such paltry expedient. If 
you find a person given to vulgar shifts and rhodo- 
montade, and who at the same time tells you he is a 
metaphysician, do not believe him. —Hazii't. 


A German’s Opinion OF THE ENGLISH 
Love or Music.—The love of music in England isa 
mere affair of fashion. There is no nationin Eu- 
tope which pays music better, or understands it worse. 


:—Tour of a German Prince. 


f___ 


IMPORTANT BOOKS CONNECTED WI1H TRADE 
AND COMMERCE. 


I. 

BRADY’S FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF 

THE LAW OF DEBTOR AND 
CREDITOR ; 


the whole of the Bankrupt Laws, with the 
Altera and Amendments recently enacted by the Le- 
gislature ; the whole of the Consolidated Laws, as now in 
operation, relating to Insolvent Debtors, with Forms, &c.— 
between Debtor and Creditor, includin — 
and Deeds of Trust—the Law of Arrest on 

Law relating to Property entrusted to acters 
or Agents—the recent Act, confirming the Statute of Limi- 
, and regulating the Law concerning tations 
of —and Lorp Brovchaw’s New Bang- 

ruprcy Court Act. ByJOHN H. BRADY. 
Author of ‘ Plain ns to aod Administra- 

tors,’ &c. &c. 

* A book we ot be in the library of every legal 





practitioner, and on the desk of ev: mercantile man, its 
general utility is Snquecianiie.— irist. 
Price 5s. 
Il. 


TATE’S NEW CAMBIST, 


MANUAL 
OF FORBIGN BXCHANGES, 
In the direct 


indirect, and cross operations of Bitls of Ex- 
change and Bullion ; including an extensive Investigation 
of the Arbitrations of Exchange, according to the practice 
of the first British and Foreign Houses, with numerous 
Formule and Tables of the Weights and Measures of other 
Countries, compared with the Imperial Standards. By 
WILLIAM TATE. 

* This Manual ought to have a place in every Merchant’s 
Counting-house, and in every School where Youth is edu- 
cated for mercantile pursuits. bind author is a man of 
undoubted ability, and has been employed, we understand, 
to make the Bullion Calculations rae Royal Mint.’— 
Mercantile Journal. 

In One Volume, 8vo. price 8s, cloth. 
IIL. 
JACKSON’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
A NEW CHECK JOURNAL, 

UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF DOUBLE ENTRY. 

Which exhibits a continued, systematic, and self-veri- 
fying Record of Accounts of Individual and Partnership 
Concerns, and shews, at one view, the real state of a 
Merchant’s or Trader’s affairs, by a Single Book only, even 
should a Ledger not have been kept. The whole familiarly 
explained, and forming a complete and Practica 
System or Boox-Keepine by Single and Double Entry, 
To which is appended, a New and more Simple Method, 


or Double Entry by Single. By GEORGE JACKSON, 

Accountant 

Corrected, Enl: , and greatly Improved ; with copious 
Peary oe taal nterest Accounts, Joint Adventures, and 


‘ "if simplicity, Brevity, and clearness, may be esteemed 
important to accurate record of commercial accounts, 
this work of Mr Jackson’s will be found a valuable assist- 
ant to all men of business. His plan is practical and con- 
= and the improvements he suggests upon the works 

his predecessors are the evident results of long expe- 
- A. A and consideration .’—Atlas. 
Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 6s. 


IV. 


BOOTH’S TABLBS OF INTEREST, 
ON A NEW PLAN, 

By which the Interest of any Sum, consecutively from 
= an to a Thousand, from One to Three Hundred 
-five Days, will be found at one View, withont 
or risk uf Additions, Also, the Fractional Parts 

oft a Pound, and from One to Ten Thousand Pounds, a 

Five per Cent. 

To which is added, a separate Supp!ement, that renders 


licabl} her R 
Cent, By Tables equally applicable to any ot ate per 


co ed % Mr Booth’s Interest war ” the 
t novel and perspicuous ; and ve no 
hesitation ta affirming, that the work will be far more 
useful to the public than any one which has hitherto ap- 
peared on the subject. 
Cuarcies Cartwricnr. 
Accountant-General to the East India Company.” 
In 4to. Price 11. 16s. boards. 
¥. 
CHATFIELD’S NEW MEASURER. 


m......! MBASURING COMPANION, 
cnnage of Stipe, of Measuring, as established for the 
ma of lene Cubical ogy of Timber and 
Spars; with I e Diagrams, &c. Also, a Series of 
Tables, tee Fc campeee po sa epee Calculations, ‘all of which 


are the Mercantile World, and 
engaged in Shipping, — By FRANCIS CHAT. 
FIELD. 
which Beata ts cabbaety estes 
cannot to to every er- 
cial man, more especially to ‘aun at all eonnected 
with ‘Building. Public Ledger. 


roval _ boards. 
Published by EFFINGHA WILSON, 88 Royal Ex- 
change, London. 





THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


Gay’s Opera of 

The wagqer's Opera. 
Polly . Mrs Wood 
Lucy . - «+ MrsHumby 
Mrs Peachnm : - MrsC. Jones 
Jenny Diver ‘ + Mrs East 
Sukey Tawdry - « Miss Somerville 
Peachum ° » « Mr Farren 
Lockit ° . Mr Andrews 
Captain Macheath - «+ Mr Wood 
Filch ‘ ° - Mr Harley 
Ben Budge R . Mr Robinson 


Mat o’ the Mint ; Mr Yarnold 


After which, a New Classical Entertainment, called 
The st 7 Athens, 


Terpsichore . Miss Chaplin 
Hope : . . Miss Jones 
Industry . - « Miss Willmott 
Albinos . ° - ‘Mr Gomersal 
Zelikos * - « Mr Ducrow 
Orgo . ° - Mr Gilbert 

To conclude with a New Farce, entitled 

The Jenkinses. 

Mrs John Jenkins . - Mrs Orger 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins . Miss Chaplin 
Martha ° ‘ - Mrs Broad 
MrCarraway . « « Mr Farren 
Augustus Gingham - Mr Brindal 
Mr John Jenkins - « MrCoo 
Master John Jenkins - Master Fenton 


To-morrow, The Exile ; and Hyder Ali. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


An Opera, in Three Acts, called 


Fra=Diavolo. 
Lady Allcash ° « Miss Cawse 


Zerlina . ‘ . « Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavolo i - Mr Braham 

Lord Alleash . " Mr G. Penson 
Lorenzo. . . Mr Wilson 
Matteo : . Mr Morley 
Beppo ‘ ° - MrG. Stansbury 


Giacomo ‘ - « Mr Reynoldson 


Francesco . . - MrF. Sutton 
First Carbinier e Mr Hodges 
Second Carbinier Mr Henry 
Third Carbinier - «+ MrlIrwin 


After the Opera, Romberg’s Overture to ‘ Scipio.’ 


To conclude with Suaxsreart’s Comedy of 


Katharine and Petruchio: 


Katharine . - Miss E, Tree 
Curtis : ° - Mrs Daly 
Bianca é - Miss Horton 
Petruchio < - MrC. Kemble 
Baptista Mr Evans 
Hortensio ° - Mr Holl 
Music-master - Mr Henry 
Grumio ° . - MrS. Bennett 
Biondello é + Mr Baker 
Pedro : ° - Mr Payne 
Taylor ° . Mr Meadows 
Walter x « Mr Tornour 
Nathaniel ° * Mr Irwin 
Gregory . + Mr Heath 
Adam ‘ Mr F. Sutton 
Gabriel F ‘ Mr Collett 
Ralph a ~« Mr Addison 





To-morrow, King John; Brother and Sister. 








QUEEN'S. 





Dwarf Stephen . «Mr Almar 
The Melo-Drama of | Hal Hardenbrass - Mr Honner 
Haveril Horuer - « Mr Young 
The Fatal Snow 3 Storm. | Master John Horner . Mr Vale~ 
After which, the Mono-Dramatic Bagatelle of Goliah Goodbody, sen. Mr Asbury 
Winning 2 Husband. | _— 
To conclude with a Musical Extravaganza, called | New City. — Victorine — Brother and 


Don Giovanni. 





ed) 5 sola by Onwuywn, 4C. 
CLaRrke, 21 Finch lane, 


R. Seton, at the Tatler Omico, 
Cornhill ; S11 can, Paternoster a. oy Be 409 Strand ; 


26 1S Brydges Street, Covent Gardenj 





Surrey, 
An altered Version of the ‘ Beggars’ Bush,’ entitled 
The Lost Heir. 
Bertha 3 . Mrs C, Hill 
Jaculin ‘ - +» Miss Matiey 
| Wolfort ° ‘ - MrD. Pitt 
Hemskirke - Mr Honner 
Hubert Mr C. Hill 
Vandunke - « Mr Williains 
Goswig Mr Elton 
After which, 
The Trish Tutor. 
Rosa - Mrs C. Hill 
Mary . : - « MrsVale 
Dr O'Toole : Mr Adams 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Elkanah White 


Old Bond street; by Cuarpret; WILSON, Royal Exchange ; 


| Catherine Gray . m 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


A New Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
The Love=Spell! g 





Thérésine Madame Vestris 
Blanchette . . - Miss A. Crawford 
Madelon . - « Miss Cooper 
Marceline ‘ + . Miss Nicholson 
Louise ~. . + Miss Josephine 
Francois ° - . MrJ. Bland 
Serjeant Victor Mr Raymond 
Corporal Laguerre - Mr Leffler 
Doctor Pharmacopolo - Mr Horm 
After which, a New Burletta, called 
Gervase Skinner, 
| Sophia Meanwell . Miss Crawford 
| Laura Marston ° Miss Pincott 
Mrs Higgins ° Miss Stuart 


Charles Meanwell Mr J. Vining 


Sir George Hopeful + Mr Raymond 
Mr Wilson a . + ere Vining 
Mr Higgins . - Mr Worrell 
Mr Meanwell » MrGough 
Groff - Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner - Mr Liston 


To conclude with a Burletta, under the title of 


Olympic Revels. 
Pandora 2 . Madame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A New Burletta, called 





Victorine. 
Victorine . - Mrs Yates 
Elise. ° . « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie ° Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre ‘ Mr Yates 
César Chanteloupe Mr O. Smith 
Mr Bonassus - Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise , - « Mr Buckstone 
‘Michael .« A Mr Hemmings 
After whieh, 
Hyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat Mrs Fit2william 
The Lion, with Songs - Mr J. Reeve 


The Tiger, with Words 

The Ghost of the deceased 
Kangaroo, withaTale . 

Hyder Ali 

Sadhusing 


Mr Wilkinson 


Mr Buckstone 
. MrS. Smith 
. Mr Yates 


To conclude with, 


The Red Rover. 








SURREY. 








| 


For the Benefit of the Local School, belonging to the | 
Druids’ Provincial Grand Lodge of the County of | 


To concl de with Mr Aumar's Drama, entitled 


The Fire Raiser: 
Miss Somerville 
. Miss Jordan 
Miss Nicol 
Miss Scott 

Mr Osbaldiston 
Mr C. Hill 

Mr Williams 


Honor Jeykel 
Dame Hetty Horuer 
Crazy Ruth 


Colonel Launce Leolyn : 
Ralph Gayton 





Sister—Dominique 


oe 


(to whom alj books, and communications for the Editor 
Tuomas, Newe 


BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden ; TuRNnovs, 


Theatrical Agent, 10 wie brood court, Long Acre; Luoyp, 42 Frith street, Soho ; TOMLINSON, Library, Great Newport street ; Haxnts, Bowstreet; T. Tiennay, 74 Drury 
lane, Corner of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W, REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden squere- 
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